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All sorts of governmental theories 
are being proposed, apparently with 
no realization that governments must 
grow into their functions, and that the 
rapid assumption of new functions is 
fatal. It does not seem to be under- 
stood that it would be as difficult for 
an Anglo-Saxon government to take 
on certain new functions immediately 
as it would be for an elephant to fly. 
Wituram McCLe ian 
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The second semester of the current 
school year begins on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 5th. To you who would train 
for proficiency in the field of social 
work, this offers an opportunity to 
begin your study in New York 
without unnecessarily delaying the 
date of your graduation. There is 
yet time to file your applica- 
tion for admission. Regis- 
tration starts Friday, 


February 2d. 
¥ 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 








The Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work 


announces 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
in Preparation for School Counseling 


made possible by gifts to 


THE WHITE-WILLIAMS FOUNDATION 
of Philadelphia 


from 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND of New York 


Courses in Vocational Guidance, Education, Behavior 
Problems and School Counseling = February 1; 
Scholarships extend to January !, 1924. 


Applicants must have had collegiate training and 
experience in both teaching and social work. 


For further information address 
VIRGINIA P. ROBINSON 
Secretary, Admissions Committee 
339 South Broad Street Philadelphia 


Second Semester of lar courses begins on Jan- 
uary 22 with Field Work; class i 
February 26. 


Case Work Group Work Community Work 
Social Research Public Health Nursing 


Full information furnished upon request to 
THE REGISTRAR 
339 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 














Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work 


(Formerly National Conference of Charities and Correction) 


Forty-Ninth Annual Session 
Held in Providence, Rhode Island, June 22-29, 1922 


“The basic truths of human existence do not change. Our conception of them, 
as we come to understand with clearer mind, is always changing. Thus it is that 
we may speak of changing fundamentals in that process of analyzing human re- 
lations which we call social work.’’ These are a few sentences from Robert Kelso’s 
presidential address before the forty-ninth annual session of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. They suggest a significant point of view from which to con- 


sider all social work. 


The published proceedings of this conference are now available and offer in 
convenient form a complete record of the significant discussions in which social 
workers from all over the country participated. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.15 
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THE RIGHT TO MARRY 


FREDERICK E. LUMLEY 
Ohio State University 


HE right to marry is not a “natural 
T right” although it derives support 
from a natural necessity. Despite 
the fact that the sexes have been uniting for 
the propagation of life ever since the bi- 
sexual order came into existence, there is no 
inborn right to wed. This right is a privi- 
lege extended, sanctioned, and protected by 
society. The popular assumptions that 
“everyone has a right to marry without 
responsibility to others, children come into 
the world without any antecedents upon 
which reason and conscience could operate, 
family life is sacred even to the extent that 
parental folly, ignorance, and caprice must 
enjoy a prerogative of wasting or perverting 
the young” are utterly false and vicious 
assumptions. And social science, social 
workers, and other reconstructive agencies 
must reckon with them at every turn, for 
they are as tenacious as they are omnipres- 
ent. They must be assailed and repudiated 
for they obscure one of the chief sources of 
human misery and failure. It will be well, 
at the risk of repetition, to look at this posi- 
tion again. 
Although no one knows the origin of the 
belief in the “right to marry,”’ that belief is 
a powerful factor in social life. It is, like 


so many influential myths, probably the 
product of urgent desire in conflict with 
increasing social responsibility. We can 
easily see that there is no substance under 
it to furnish ultimate validity. 

In the first place there are no inborn, 
inalienable rights of this character in the 
sub-human world. It seems true that na- 
ture seeks the continuance of life. It is 
undeniable that, in the bi-sexual realm, this 
result is secured through the device of sex 
union alone. It is indisputable that there is 
a mighty, deeply-rooted pull toward union. 
But these admissions do not prove anything 
with respect to any “rights” to consummate 
it. There can be no such right for there is 
no power outside the organisms that can 
enforce it. No species has yet been dis- 
covered, of which every single member en- 
joyed the privilege of propagation. In all 
lower species any member gratifies its 
desires if itcan. But there are many chances 
of failure and there are many failures. The 
members of its own order may, and often 
do, deny it sex satisfaction by fighting it off. 
Or the members of some other species may 
deny it this expression by eating it. And 
there is no appeal from this arrangement, 
for there is nothing authoritative on the 
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outside to which any appeal could be made. 
There is a struggle for propagation as well 
as for existence in the sub-human world— 
and many fail. There is, therefore, nothing 
in pre-human organic evolution that could 
furnish the basis for a doctrine of natural 
rights. 

In the second place there are no inaliena- 
ble, that is to say, natural, rights to marry 
in the primitive human order. As far back 
as we can go in the history of man we find 
no authority established for the purpose of 
guaranteeing to everyone the opportunity 
for propagational expression of the sex 
impulse. On the contrary, we find regula- 
tory or restrictive devices without number. 
In some primitive tribes the young men are 
required to undergo tests of bravery as a 
prerequisite to marriage: and this plan has 
a selectional effect against cowards. In 
other tribes, the young men are obligated to 
capture a wife from a neighboring tribe: 
this eliminates weaklings. In others again, 
there are strict, inviolable regulations about 
marrying within or without the group as the 
case may be: this prevents inbreeding and 
the dissipation of property. And whatever 
rights the young braves secure are absolutely 
conditional upon scrupulous conformance 
to the regulations. Rights and duties are 
nicely balanced. If they disobey in any 
particular they are often deprived of all 
rights whatsoever. 

Such long-established arrangements have 
tended to fix and preserve an equality 
between privileges and responsibilities, be- 
tween what the tribe might expect from the 
individual and what the individual might 
expect from the tribe. In particular, the 
rights to marry were subject to redistribu- 
tion according to the needs at any time. 
“The positive history of marriage shows 
that it has always been made and enveloped 
in the mores.” It is certain that ethnog- 
raphy and history do not provide a basis 
for the doctrine that there are natural rights 
to marry. 

Moreover, there is no satisfactory basis 
for such a belief in modern society. Many 
factors are continually operative to under- 
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mine this notion. And yet it persists. But 
it is surely folly to continue talking about, | 
and basing action upon, what is thoroughly 
alienable and is alienated every day. For 
example, death takes away annually nearly 
half a million children before they reach the 
age of one year. If able to reflect on the 
fact, they might well make a protest against 
having life alienated. Then a great army 
slips into the dark valley before maturity. 
We never speak of these as being deprived 
of marriage rights. Thousands of persons 
are killed annually and so miss the satis- 
faction of this particular privilege. In addi- 
tion, many are insane, many have loath- 
some diseases, many have disagreeable de- 
formities, all of which repel the opposite sex 
and thus narrow down or prohibit sex 
relations. Yet we never deplore the fact 
that they do not marry. We are very glad 
they do not. Others again are prevented 
by economic insecurity, class, race, and 
language barriers. These appear to have no 
inalienable rights and we do not regret the 
fact. It is one of the glories of our social 
organization that such an important right 
can be alienated. 

So if any persons have natural rights they 
must be found outside these groups. But 
the support here is just as insecure. No 
power outside themselves forces them into 
marriage—exceptional cases being noted 
of course. The most that can be said is 
that our society allows them to marry. 
Excepting certain minor limitations, people 
are free to follow their inclinations. So 
much do we believe in freedom that our 
attitude has been almost negative at this 
point. Society exerts no pressure until its 
own interests are at stake. 

In spite of such considerations large 
numbers of people are violently protesting 
against certain newer eugenic proposals to 
safeguard the function which, after work, 
is most important. Many persons have 
been brought up to accept their social 
privileges as if they had cost nothing, as if 
they were the direct gifts of nature. They 
seem to proceed on the assumption that 
these rights or privileges get into society 
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without effort on the part of anybody. 
And resting calmly at this point they refuse 
to examine their basis and oppose any cur- 
tailments. This seems to be particularly 
true with respect to marriage. Falsely 
assuming that marriage has always been 
free, they resist the attachment thereto of 
social costs. 

We have seen that one ground of this 
opposition is false logic. There is another 
and that is sensuality. And of course 
nothing can be done for those who will not 
or cannot control their sex impulses except 
to separate them from the group. For those 
who are ignorant of the history of marriage 
or reason falsely on the facts they have, 
something may be done by education. It 
is possible to show that the race has never 
depended for its continuance upon the 
union of all its members. Every race has 
lived to this present hour because some of 
‘ts members united and perpetuated a good 
heritage. And that is the way progress must 
be made. Only instead of rather arbitrary 
and often dogmatic rules, such as primitive 
peoples have, we shall have regulations 
based upon the positive results of experience. 

It ought to be clear to everybody by this 
time that certain proposals for the limita- 
tion of the right to marry do not constitute 
a new and startling departure from the 
course of social evolution. It is obvious that 
with increasing density of population, society 
must grant its privileges with more and 
more discrimination. There is a growing 
determination to withhold favors from those 
who will not assume responsibilities. Other- 
wise we shall gradually become bankrupt. 
We have laws against suicide in an endeavor 
to protect people from themselves. The 
thousands of statutes prohibiting murder, 
theft, and so on, express the group’s inten- 
tion to protect people from their fellows. 
And lately we have a resumption of the 
effort—already noticed among primitive peo- 
ple—to protect people from their progenitors. 
This movement has in it the greatest prom- 
ise, for it contains the germs of the others. 

Now such legislation, and the whole 
movement of which it is a part, is a thorough- 


going repudiation of the old doctrine of 
natural rights. It is a more explicit denial 
of the rights of any couple to make the 
gratification of their own impulses a justifi- 
cation of positive wrong to their offspring. 
We are not more helpless than the ancients 
in accomplishing this task. What has been 
done by unenlightened peoples by arbitrary 
methods and for an indefinite purpose can 
surely be brought to pass by enlightened 
peoples with scientific methods for a definite 
purpose. And the definite purpose is just 
this: to reduce as the years pass the enor- 
mous burden of defectives without at the 
same time doing violence to a developing 
moral standard. 

But suppose young people refuse to be 
guided by wiser social councils in this matter 
—what then? It seems trivial to ask such a 
question but the notion of unlimited rights 
is still current. The plain answer is that 
they cannot refuse. They must submit or 
withdraw. If they are harming society and 
refuse to stop they must be isolated in some 
fashion or other. They must be placed 
where there are no rewards of social life. 
They might have the opportunity of under- 
standing what life would be like without 
social advantages. 

In civilized society people are not allowed 
to manufacture bombs and set them around 
for unsuspecting people to toy with and 
get blown to atoms. And yet brutal, dis- 
eased, and ignorant human beings are 
allowed to produce other human beings 
who become the origin of concussions which 
shatter the social fabric. It is no longer a 
sufficient excuse that the makers of bombs 
do not know what they are about. It is no 
longer a sufficient excuse that persons wish- 
ing to marry do not understand what is 
involved. 

Doubtless it would furnish much de- 
praved amusement for some to have the 
privilege of scattering explosives about in 
the common ways of men. Certainly it 
gratifies the base desires of many persons 
to have the group ignore their vicious con- 
tracts and have the clergy bless them. Of 
the two practices, however, the tainting of 
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the human stock at its source is incompar- 
ably the more wicked. Yet the former is 
rigidly prohibited while the latter is not 
decently guarded. 

Marriage is a device to preserve and build 
up the race. The value to human aims of a 
wholesome family cannot be overestimated. 
Hence when we discover, by many infallible 


proofs, that marriage neither preserves nor 
builds up the race, it is high time to draw . 
the lines ever more severely about the 
privilege. The family must be saved from 
the hands of its spoilers. The tainted pro- 
creators must be black-listed. The most 
sacred rights of men become the grossest 
wrongs when abused. 


THE CASE WORKER’S RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD 
THE VENEREAL DISEASE PROBLEM 


LESLEY W. FUNKHOUSER 
Research Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


OES venereal disease figure as an 
D important element in the task of the 

case worker? If so, how should she 
be equipped to handle this problem and 
what are her duty and responsibility toward 
it? These are questions which the New 
York Charity Organization Society has been 
attempting to answer during the past year. 
The feeling has been growing more and more 
insistent among case workers that venereal 
disease constitutes a knotty problem in social 
work, and that the channels through which it 
may be handled are more or less disorganized 
and ineffectual. As a result of a special re- 
quest from its own staff, the Charity Organi- 
zation Society in 1921 created a Sub-Com- 
mittee on Venereal Disease! to make a six 
months’ intensive research study of the sub- 
ject from case record material. The re- 
search worker read about 400 cases where 
venereal disease figured as a problem; she 
visited numerous clinics and hospitals and 
interviewed various authorities on the 
subject. 

The facts obtained from this study were 
most illuminating. They indicated that 
venereal disease is a vitally important prob- 
lem in case work. It figured in 6 per cent 
of the total number of cases under the care 
of the Society during the fiscal year, and 
appeared as the chief cause for financial need 
in 42 per cent of this 6 percent. Aside from 
the economic consideration, these venereal 


1The members of this Sub-Committee are as follows: 
Mrs. Richard Childs, chairman; Oscar Lowenstein, 
Dr. Alec N. Thomson, Miss Elizabeth Dutcher, Miss 
Veronica O. Wilder, and Miss Clare M. Tousley. 


disease cases also involved most complicated 
social and medical factors, such as immoral- 
ity, feeblemindedness, desertion, and so on. 
There was definite evidence that social 
workers were not handling the task ade- 
quately. They did not recognize the disease 
when they encountered it in the home and, 
even when they recognized it, they failed to 
understand its various complicating factors. 
There is no question but what social workers 
can contribute in large measure toward the 
improvement of the entire venereal disease 
situation by their handling of the individual 
case. The study indicated several ways in 
which such a contribution can be made. 
Case workers should be equipped to recog- 
nize the disease when they meet it, and to 
give the patient and his family complete 
and intelligent assistance in the home; to 
know the resources of the community which 
are organized to deal with the problem, and 
co-operate with them; and to agitate con- 
tinually for an improvement in the situa- 
tion through legislation or a general policy 
of education. 

Let us first consider the responsibility of 
the social worker in dealing with the patient 
as he is met in the home. As a prerequisite 
to this, she must have such a ground work of 
knowledge regarding venereal disease as can 
be obtained from the reading of books like 
Today’s World Problem in Disease Pre- 
vention, by John H. Stokes, and the Princt- 
ples and Practice of Medicine, by William 
Osler. Such a basis of information will not 
equip her to make a diagnosis—indeed she 
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must guard against any appearance of as- 
suming such knowledge—but she can recog- 
nize suspicious symptoms, and may thus be 
able to convince the patient of his need for 
care and to reason with him if he is obstinate. 
She should know, for example, that gen- 
eral shiftlessness in men, pelvic trouble in 
women, and malnutrition, debility, and a 
history of minor illnesses in children consti- 
tute danger signals. In order to direct the 
patient to a responsible agency for examina- 
tion and treatment, she must know the 
various hospital and clinic facilities in the 
neighborhood and be able to evaluate them. 
She should encourage, by referring people to 
them, such clinics as provide separate rooms 
for the sexes, an adequate staff of doctors 
and nurses, a competent social worker, rea- 
sonable fees, adequate equipment, and fa- 
cilities for the hospital care of special cases. 
When she has secured the initial medical 
attention for the patient, she must co-oper- 
ate with the clinic in the questions of follow 
up care for him and for his family, and the 
adjustment of conditions in the home. 

This matter of co-operation between 
clinic and case worker is particularly impor- 
tant and at the present time does not seem 
in the majority of instances to be worked 
out to the best advantage. Friction is due 
in some measure to the attitude of social 
workers themselves. They are inclined to 
take a patient to the doctor with an order for 
a Wassermann test and no accompanying ex- 
planation. In many cases they confuse the 
moral and medical issues, or forget the con- 
fidential nature of a diagnosis and in this 
way cause the clinic great embarrassment. 
Until social workers learn to act in a sug- 
gestive rather than in a dictatorial capacity 
and to maintain a position subordinate to the 
medical work of the clinic, they cannot hope 
for co-operation in return. Their attitude 
toward the patient should be scientific 
rather than sentimental, and they should 
respect the rules of the individual hospital 
in the matter of referring patients and 
securing diagnoses. 

But what is the legitimate use which the 
social worker should make of the clinic? 


She should keep in close touch with the 
doctor and medical social worker to obtain 
from them such information as is vital to 
her case work job and to assist them by 
helping to solve the social problems which 
appear in conjunction with the medical. 
At the present time too many case records 
are filled with entries concerning venereal 
disease patients which specify the kind of 
treatment he is receiving, dates of treat- 
ment, Wassermann reactions, and other 
such constantly changing factors. After 
all, the information of vital concern relates 
to the more important prognoses, such as 
the degree of the patient’s infectiousness, 
the probability of his becoming infectious, 
his need for treatment or subsequent ex- 
amination, the probability of cure and 
restoration to full or partial industrial 
capacity (if ability to work has been im- 
paired), the limitations as to employment, 
and so on. These questions are fundamen- 
tal in determining case work plans for the 
family. Is Mr. A’s condition such that he 
will always be unable to work and therefore 
constitute a liability in the family, or can he 
be expected at some time to become self- 
supporting? Should he be removed from 
the home because he is a menace to his 
family? Is he an institutional case? Can 
he work and, if so, is his present employ- 
ment suitable? Once these facts are known, 
the social worker can not only do her own 
case work on a sounder basis, but she can 
assist the doctor in his work. If the patient 
cannot support his family, she can help him 
temporarily during his period of treatment. 
If his work becomes unsuitable because of 
his condition, she can find lighter employ- 
ment. If he is ignorant as to the potential 
menace which he is to his family, she can 
carry on a campaign of hygiene in the home. 
If the clinic has no social worker or follow 
up system for its patients, she can act as the 
agent to bring in the patient’s family for 
examination and see to it that he him- 
self returns regularly for treatment. Case 
workers should continually review their 
cases to see to it that they are not giving 
relief where the venereal disease factor is 
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neglected, and that they are not “closing” 
cases leaving a venereal disease factor still 
active and without any supervision. These 
are questions of policy which must be con- 
sidered carefully and worked out for the 
individual case on its own merits. 

The final responsibility of the case worker 
lies in her knowledge of the venereal disease 
legislation in her community, and her co- 
operation with the public health and other 
agencies which administer it. No law is 
effective unless it is well enforced, and social 
workers are in a strategic position to detect 
infringements and to report them. If no 
action results, they should feel it their 
responsibility to find out the reason and try 
to improve the situation. If the legislation 
itself is inadequate, they should register 


whole heartedly in favor of a revision of, or 


addition to, the laws. After all, the ultimate - 


aim of the case worker is to destroy the need 
for her work. This is particularly true 
with respect to problems caused by venereal 
disease. She should be equipped to recog- 
nize the venereal disease problem and to 
handle it intelligently. Moreover, her 
experience in individual cases should be 
constantly before her as an index of more 
basic community conditions which make 
such cases possible. She should be con- 
stantly analyzing the problem so as to 
throw her weight in favor of any educational 
campaign or legislative policy which will 
meet the situation. It is only in this way 
that her case work will make its greatest 
contribution to future generations. 


SOME COMMON GROUND IN PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS 


FRANCIS H. MCLEAN 
Field Director, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


HE issue of the Annals of the American 

Academy of Political and Social Sci- 

ence for May, 1922, which is devoted 
to an exposition of the Ethics of the Pro- 
fessions and of Business, will be one book of 
reference for whatever groups may in the 
future be considering the question of ethics 
in the social field or its subdivisions. In some 
of the professions we observe that the codes 
are fairly well developed; in others refor- 
mulations are quite evidently needed; in 
still others the acceptance of formulations 
is still pending; and the volume before us 
contains both the accepted and the pro- 
posed. We social workers may possibly 
borrow from them all, for it is evident that 
there is a common ground work of principle 
which may eventually be worked out for 
all codes even though the relationships vary 
so much. 

Let us consider some of these possibly 
basic and similar canons, with the proviso 
that we shall not distinguish in this article 
between commonly accepted codes, codes 
accepted by geographical or other groups 
within the profession, and proposed codes. 


Personal Conduct 

Take the matter of personal conduct as 
entirely apart from professional conduct: 
The physician “must keep himself pure in 
character and conform to a high standard of 
morals . . . conducting himself with pro- 
priety in his profession and in all the actions 
of his life.” 

“A nurse can best do honor to her Asso- 
ciation by her personal conduct, and by the 
high character of her professional work.” 

The dentist “should avoid everything in 
language and conduct calculated to dis- 
honor his profession.” 

The ethics of the American Association 
of Engineers read “‘and he should remember 
that his own character and conduct reflect 
honor, or the reverse upon the profession.” 

“A librarian . . . cannot carelessly choose 
his company, nor indulge in habits and 
tastes that offend the social or moral sense.” 

Thus we find established a recognition of 
the necessity of maintaining a high standard 
of personal conduct so that the community 
may be ready to entrust us with the tech- 
nical tasks which are ours. Behind this is 
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a realization that the uninformed or those 
outside the profession cannot accurately 
test professional conduct except where it is 
flagrantly unprofessional; hence the re- 
quirement that at least integrity of charac- 
ter as well as skill shall be in the practitioner 
to begin with. 

It is because the practitioner may more 
quickly detect the dishonorable conduct of 
his fellow practitioner than any one else 
that we see in the codes the stern insistence 
that no one shall avoid the unpleasant duty 
of bringing to book those who are at fault. 

“The pharmacist should expose any 
corrupt or dishonest conduct of any member 
of his profession which comes to his certain 
knowledge.” 

“Lawyers should expose without fear or 
favor before the proper tribunals corrupt or 
dishonest conduct.” 

“Physicians should expose without fear 
or favor, before the proper medical or legal 
tribunals, corrupt or dishonest conduct of 
members of the profession. Every physician 
should aid in safeguarding the profession 
against the admission to its ranks of those 
who are unfit or unqualified because defi- 
cient either in moral character or education.” 

In none of the codes, sad to say, is there 
reference to any responsibility toward rid- 
ding the profession of even absolute incom- 
petency. We see in the physician’s code a 
reference to keeping incompetency out, but 
will not the professional codes of the future 
recognize responsibility extending in the di- 
rection of dealing with the rankest of incom- 
petency, as one part of professional respon- 
sibility toward the community as a whole? 


Relationships to Agencies Through Which 
We Practice 

Some, though not all, of the professions 
have relationships corresponding to those 
existing between social workers and the so- 
cial agencies upon whose staffs they are 
serving. One profession, the legal, now finds 
some of its most difficult ethical problems 
centered around the relation between cor- 
porations and their regularly salaried legal 
staffs. Although corporations are governed 


by motives somewhat different from those 
of social agencies, with us, as with them, 
good motives may lead to the absolute 
throttling of good work. However, the 
lawyer has in addition his relationship as an 
officer of the court. The canon of ethics of 
the American Bar Association has this with 
reference to this relationship: “It is the 
duty of the lawyer to maintain towards the 
Courts a respectful attitude, not for the 
sake of the temporary incumbent of the 
judicial office, but for the maintenance of 
its supreme importance. Judges, not being 
wholly free to defend themselves, are pecu- 
liarly entitled to receive the support of the 
Bar against unjust criticism and clamor. 
Whenever there is proper ground for serious 
complaint of a judicial officer, it is the right 
and duty to submit his grievances to the 
proper authorities.” 

Another canon emphasizes the duty of 
the lawyers, with reference to the selection 
of judges, not only to protest against the 
selection of the unsuitable but to encourage 
selection of the fit. This is a bit of de- 
mocracy in a quite unexpected field which 
may have its implications for ours. Far 
more pertinent, however, are the standards 
in other fields: 

“A teacher should never violate a con- 
tract.” 

“It is the duty of every member of the 
profession in a school system to recognize 
the legal authority of the board of directors, 
and to be loyal to its policies established in 
accordance therewith. If, however, the 
attitude of a school board should clearly 
and persistently be such as to prevent the 
members of the profession employed by it 
from serving the best interests of the pupils, 
and if repeated efforts to remedy the situa- 
tion have been without avail, then an ap- 
peal should be made to the Commission on 
Professional Ethics.” 

It is interesting to note that in the family 
social work field an organization correspond- 
ing to such a commission has just been 
created to deal with similar problems arising 


1Extracts from code of ethics adopted by Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, 1920. 
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in that field. This is a Committee on 
Ethics of the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work. 

Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton’s proposed 
revised code for librarians suggests that 
“when a librarian cannot in his dealings 
with the public be entirely loyal to a policy 
which is clearly upheld by his trustees, he 
should indicate to the public, as far as 
possible, the reasons for this policy without 
expressing his own opinion; he should also 
explain his position to the board, and in 
an extreme case offer to resign.” On the 
other hand, “he should not chafe if the 
trustees as a body feel called upon from time 
to time to exercise the authority vested in 
them as guardians of the public interest.” 

Probably in the social field we shall build 
something along the line of the Pennsylva- 
nia canon with protest by resignation coming 
after consultation with a professional com- 
mittee, but with the idea that only the most 
serious and obvious limitations upon pro- 
fessional work shall require such consulta- 
tion. At the same time the codes in these 
fields will undoubtedly impress upon us the 
fact that in the social field we must rec- 
ognize and feel that loyalty to our own 
agency is a part of loyalty to our profession. 


Participation 


However, we shall recognize this loyalty 
the more clearly as a part of the larger 
loyalty when the idea of joint and equal 
participation of board, executive, officer 
and staff in policy-making and administra- 
tion (which will undoubtedly be imbedded 
in the codes of some at least of the groups in 
the social field) shall gain headway. It is 
interesting to note that only one group 
whose ethics are touched upon in the 
volume before us has brought out this 
principle of participation. Committee T of 
the American Association of University 
Professors submitted a report at the annual 
meeting of the Association in 1920, which 
enunciated the principle that a conference 
committee of faculties should be present at 
all meetings of boards, that the president 
of a university should be nominated by a 


joint committee consisting of trustees and - 
faculty, that the faculties should have a 
recognized voice in the preparation of the 
annual budget and that they should be the 
legislative body for all matters concerning the 
educational policy of a university. We under- 
stand that the exact form of some of these 
organization principles has not yet been 
adopted by the Association but the principle 
of participation has been absolutely adopted. 


Professional Relations Between Staff and 
Executive 

Closely allied to relation with our or- 
ganization is relation between staff and 
executive, a relationship which must be 
developed along partnership ideals rather 
than of employer and employee, though of 
course on the side of execution certain 
people have to be entrusted with certain 
definite responsibilities. The partnership 
idea is clearly recognized in Committee T’s 
report to the American Association of 
University Professors. The Pennsylvania 
code for teachers reads: 

“Each member of the system shall be 
given opportunity to collaborate in the 
solution of professional problems; but when 
a policy is finally determined, it shall be 
loyally supported by all.” 

Outside of the teaching groups there is no 
contribution under this head, and it is of 
added interest to recall that those who have 
been putting forth the idea of participation 
in the social field have most frequently 
claimed similarity in fundamental ideals 
and relationship with universities or other 
institutions of learning. 


On Keeping Up with One’s Profession 

In our appreciation of the value of par- 
ticipation in the policy-making activities of 
our organizations, already strongly em- 
phasized in current thinking, we must not 
lose sight of another phase of ethics which 
is by no means too highly regarded in the 
social field today. That is the duty of 
keeping up with one’s profession by study, 
by contributing to its store of formulated 
experience and discovery and by main- 
taining professional contacts. 
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Curiously enough, in the old code of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
(adopted in 1852), the second of these is 
stressed in a rather forceful way: “As we 
owe a debt of gratitude to our predecessors 
for the researches and observations which 
have so far advanced our scientific art, we 
hold that every apothecary and druggist is 
bound to contribute his mite toward the 
same fund by noting the new ideas and 
phenomena which may occur in the course 
of his business, and publishing them, when 
of sufficient consequence, for the benefit 
of the profession.” In the new proposed 
code his duty is to perfect and enlarge his 
professional knowledge as well as to con- 
tribute to that of others. 

The physician should associate himself 
with medical societies, “‘and contribute his 
time, energy and means” in order that the 
standards of the profession may be “exalt- 
ed,” “its sphere of usefulness extended, 
and the advancement of medical science 
promoted.” ‘There is nothing in the medi- 
cal code, however, which implies the need 
of study as well as of contributing to and 
associating with medical societies, perhaps 
because the spur already exists—for the 
practice of medicine is going through epic 
dramas of new discoveries and new theories. 

The Pennsylvania code for teachers has 
one of the most comprehensive statements: 

“Every member of the profession should 
be a progressive student of education. To 
this end he should be a thoughtful reader of 
educational literature, should attend and 
participate in educational meetings, should 
engage in such experimentation and collec- 
tion of data as will test the value of educa- 
tional theories and aid in the establishment 
of a scientific basis for educational practice, 
and should be willing to give to his fellow 
members the benefits of his professional 
knowledge and experience.” 

Even the much maligned questionnaire 
from a national or state organization gains 
sanctity with such a statement, does it not? 
Should not association with state and na- 
tional organizations and with other profes- 
sional groupings, together with individual 


study of current literature and periodicals, 
be among the very fundamentals of the so- 
cial work code? The number of cases of ar- 
rested or suspended individual development 
in the social field has been far too large. 
They are all due to the failure to recognize 
that by becoming the bound slave of our job 
we do it less and less efficiently. We need 
the perspective and the inflowing know- 
ledge, even the answering of question- 
naires, if we are not following a bit of 
original research ourselves, in order to 
measure up to our everyday responsibilities. 


Standard of Living 


But if the community and the agencies 
with which we work may rightfully demand 
these and other standards from us, we on 
the other hand have the right to demand— 
and to make the demand a part of our code 
of ethics—a recompense which shall yield a 
proper standard of living. 

The Pennsylvania teacher’s code reads: 

“To attain maximum efficiency the com- 
pensation must be sufficient to enable him to 
live upon a scale befitting his place in so- 
ciety, to permit the necessary expenditures 
for professional improvement, and to make 
proper provision for those dependent upon 
him, and for himself in his old age.” 

Most of this could be adopted for the 
social worker’s code, except that we should 
substitute for “to live upon a scale be- 
fitting his place in society” something to 
the effect that there must be possibilities for 
a well rounded life, with cultural and avo- 
cational interests outside of the social work 
field. For above all else does a narrowing of 
our interests and outlook handicap our work. 


These are merely a few of the funda- 
mentals in professional ethics which seem 
to find their place in more than one code. 
Some have special reference, as we have 
said, to those fields in which practition- 
ers have relations with the organizations 
through which they serve and to which they 
belong for the time being, others relate to 
the conduct of those agencies which may be 
considered the partners of the workers 
themselves in the social enterprise. 
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EDITORIAL 
HE FAMILY, with the approval of 


the Chairman of the Committee on 
Salary Schedules and the Chicago so- 
ciety, takes the initiative in presenting to its 
readers a recent salary schedule adopted by 
the United Charities of Chicago, in effect 
October I, 1922. 
Necessarily there can be no one ideal sal- 
ary schedule for societies as varied in organi- 
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zation, geographical location, and peculiar 
local situation as are the member societies 
of the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work. These variations pre- 
clude general comparisons but the Com- 
mittee has found it possible to prepare com- 
parable data to answer specific requests. 
There have been growing in the minds of 
the Committee certain ideals toward which 
the makers of salary schedules should pro- 
gress. In its last annual report, the Com- 
mittee calls attention to one as follows: 


May we again call attention to the wide difference 
that exists in many societies between the salary of the 
chief executive and that of the assistant chief executive? 
For example, in a progressive city paying its chief execu- 
tive $4,500, is a salary of $1,800 for the assistant chief 
executive and case supervisor fair? One chief executive 
who is thoughtful about the matter of ratio takes 
occasion to place before his board, whenever a question 
of an increase in his own salary is brought up, the 
matter of increases for his assistant and for the financial 
secretary. 


We are glad to be in position to make the 
Chicago schedule available for study by all 
interested in raising the standards of social 
work, as it more nearly approximates the 
ideals referred to above than any other that 
has come to our attention. D. H. H. 


Salary Schedule of the United Charities of Chicago, in Effect October 1, 1922 


Position Present Salary 
En  PPTTTTCPEE TTT IEEE ITE $6,000 
Assiotant General GeperimtenGent. ... oo... nc ccccvccccccscccscccscscccsesessvees 4,500 
PII, hon can ves suse cis stetece ie cusennd €a0senene boentecnceeeeen 4,200 
Minimum Maximum Rate of Period of 
Position Salary Salary Advance Advance 
District Superintendents'...............-sescceees $150.00 $200.00 $10.00 6 months 
Assistant District Superintendents...............-. 150.00 
Social Case Workers and Visiting Housekeepers’..... 100.00 150.00 10.00 6 months 
Stenographers and Financial Clerks................ 80.00 125.00 10.00 6 months 
i trccn de winhean deh capone sus s6nsqek 75.00 100.00 10.00 6 months 
Switchboard Operators and File Clerks ............ 70.00 100.00 10.00 6 months 


1Advance to be determined by the General Superin- 
tendent and the Assistant General Superintendent. 


*The initial salary of a case worker or a visiting house- 
keeper will be determined upon the basis of previous 


training and experience. Advances will depend upon 
the efficiency of the case worker or visiting house- 
keeper. These advances will be determined by the 
District Superintendent, the Assistant General Super- 
intendent and the General Superintendent. 
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RACIAL FACTORS IN DESERTION 


CORINNE SHERMAN 
PART IV. THE AMERICANS! 


can men of more than one generation 

are so individual that I have thought 
it best to omit illustrative cases and merely 
treat generally the various types of deserter 
involved. 


r NHE twenty-one cases of native Ameri- 


American Characteristics 

It may be in order, since the basic charac- 
teristics of the various foreign groups have 
been emphasized, to make a brief statement 
as to the qualities in the Americans that I 
have taken as generally representative, re- 
garding those men who lacked them as ex- 
ceptions to the general type. These charac- 
teristics are: moderate aggressiveness, less 
than in the Celts and more than in the Slavs; 
a tendency toward well-considered, pur- 
poseful action, especially in comparison with 
other races, along material lines; great 
adaptability, though rather to new situations 
and ideas than to other persons; and extreme 
individualism, finding satisfaction of the 
gregarious instinct not so much in family, 
local community, or racial group as in some 
voluntary association for a common purpose, 
and regarding unfaithfulness to such a bond 
as the worst infidelity. 


Classification of Deserters 

There are four general divisions possible, 
on the basis of industrial and social standards 
of the man’s family and his reaction to 
them: Group I consists of men from fami- 
lies of the upper, middle, or the professional 
class, who have had educational advantages 
but who fell below the level of their environ- 
ment and were regarded by their people as 
“black sheep.” Group II includes men of 
slightly lower social status who, for a time at 
least, lived up to their hereditary standards. 
Group III presents “sporting” types who 
move in circles that afford them few moral 
safeguards in the form of fixed conventional 


standards. Group IV comprises men of the 


1For discussions of the Italians, Slavs, and Irish, see 
The Family for October, November, and December, 
1922, respectively. 
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laboring or of the lower middle class who 
had always been irresponsible and difficult 
to deal with. Group V is made up of men of 
definitely bad heredity or unusually un- 
fortunate childhood: the sons of alcoholics, 
deserters and criminals, many of them 
orphaned at an early age. 


Group I. Black Sheep 


Our prodigals are not of the sensational variety— 
they are not the sons of millionaires nor have they 
married chorus girls or manicurists. Their wives with- 
out exception are Irish women of the servant class, as 
was also the mother of one man, whose father was a 
“black sheep” before him. One of the four married 
at twenty-two, having met his bride in a rooming 
house where he stayed while taking a technical course 
here, and his action may be ascribed to the impulse 
of a slightly subnormal youth away from home and 
family for the first time; but the others were already 
well started on a career of dissipation and petty law- 
lessness and were sufficiently mature to know they had 
no right to risk the happiness of a respectable girl who 
would necessarily be at a disadvantage in such a union. 
The girls were characteristically attracted both by the 
recklessness and the signs of breeding shown by their 
selfish lovers and felt that they were “marrying above 
themselves,” participating in a finer and more daring 
romance than their prosaic sisters who yielded to the 
attentions of plumbers and policemen. When the 
awakening came tempers ran high and separation soon 
became inevitable. The women then found themselves 
left to the censure of their own relatives and the some- 
what disdainful pity of families into which they had 
married. There is little hope of a permanent recon- 
ciliation in such cases. 


Group II. Fairly Responsible Men 


Less picturesque but more hopeful are two men from 
substantial middle class families who apparently 
married with good intentions and who certainly were 
good average husbands and fathers for several years 
afterward. One disappeared just after a severe illness 
while still under the effect of a powerful drug and has 
never been found; the other is supporting his children 
while suing for a divorce on the ground of infidelity, of 
which he seems to have sufficient evidence. These of 
course are not the sort of desertion cases which usually 
come to the C.O. S., but they illustrate the exceptional 
instances in which a family society is called upon to 
assist with advice and the practical organization of 
family resources in such a situation. 


Group III. “Sporting” Types 

Here we have the first peculiarly American group, 
something quite different from any of our other clients; 
for while we occasionally have black sheep and re- 
spectable middle class deserters from other lands on our 
records, the wives of foreign representatives of the 
sporting class do not seem to seek C. O. S. assistance 
in New York. The Sicilian devotees of pleasure men- 
tioned in an earlier article are a different genre, having 
given up work for personal amusement rather than, 
like the Americans, having turned the amusement of 
themselves and others into a serious business. All four 
Americans have shown energy, versatility, and some 
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degree of cleverness. Their careers are most varied. 

e one about whose life we know least was an or- 
ganizer for a fraternal order of a questionable character 
and absconded with the funds he had collected for it. 
A second is the son of a newspaper reporter and grew up 
in a sporting atmosphere. At first he was active in 
newspaper work but gradually came to work less and 
dissipate more. Number three began his working life 
in his step-father’s skating rink, became a hotel clerk, 
slid rather rapidly down the scale of hotel employees, 
changed to munition work as more exciting, and 
finally enlisted in the army. His principal interest in 
life, however, has been gambling. The fourth, who has 
been whisky dealer, hotel keeper, and employee of an 
export firm, is now a manager of prize fights. These 
men have had no stabilizing community of relatives 
and friends behind them endeavoring to make them 
conform to conventional standards. Their environ- 
ment has been all in favor of frequent change and the 
easy shifting of responsibility. Three of them had 
married women they had no particular respect for and 
these three men were immoral. They are all four 
examples of what happens in American marital rela- 
tionships when the man has the racial aggressiveness, 
shrewdness, and adaptability without self-control, social 
responsibility, or personal idealism. In comparison 
with the men of the other races studied, they seem 
better subjects for enlightened court action than for 
“family rehabilitation.” 


Group IV. Irresponsibles 


We have thus classified three men who do not fit in 
with other groups. They are wanderers on the face of 
the earth, trying one job after another and succeeding 
in nothing. Both they and their wives came from 
fairly respectable families and all the trouble seems to 
have been caused by the man’s natural inferiority. 
One of the three is a periodic deserter who has recently 
been living with a widow as her husband; the habits 
of the other two are such that their wives have at last 
repudiated them in disgust. They are the black sheep of 
a lower class, with no fitful gleams of gentle heritage 
but on the other hand with less sense of personal deg- 
radation. They constitute a grave problem for the 
psychologist. 


Group V. Men Handicapped by Heredity and 
Early Environment 

The most interesting thing about the eight men in 
this group is that they have caused’ less trouble than 
one would expect. Born of alcoholic fathers and over- 
taxed mothers, several of them orphaned at an early age 
and brought up in crowded institutions or passed from 
one person to another, they have never reached any 
height from which to fall and consequently have few 
regrets. They have married low grade young women, 
to whom they were naturally attracted, without much 
thought of the consequences and though their matri- 
monial adventures have resulted in much sordidness— 
intemperance, slovenliness, poverty, separation, more 
or less immorality, and some inferior children—one 
finds more faithfulness and affection than among the, 
Slavs and a lower emotional tension than among the 
Irish. These men meant to be happy on their own 
low plane and at first, at least, meant to be kind to 
their wives; but they did not know how to make mar- 
ried life a success and they could not keep at work 
steadily, so quarrels and desertions followed as a matter 
of course. When brought to bay in court they show a 
disposition to put as much blame as possible on their 
wives but without great personal bitterness. Most of 
them are fond of their children. They are not pervert- 
ed, they can hardly be called very degenerate morally, 
but they are on the lowest level of American culture, 
just above the definitely subnormal—probably they 
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would be graded as morons in an intelligence test. 
They do not greatly question the forces of destiny, 
they do not rebel against society or seek to change or to 
exploit it; they simply have found its conventions too 
heavy a burden and they try, rather hopelessly, to slip 
out from under and then prove it was not their fault, 
They are the weak, shirking step-children of our civili- 
zation. 


PART V. THE NEGROES 


IXTEEN cases were selected for the 

Negro group, as typical of the Negro 

marital problems with which a family 
society has to deal. 


Nativity and Education 


The couples are about equally divided 
between natives and persons of foreign 
birth, 8 men and 7 women having come 
from the West Indies. The birthplaces of 
one man and his wife are unknown; one man 
was born in Albany; all the rest of the 
natives were born in southern states. 

We have little definite information as to 
the education of these people, especially the 
men. Most of the women seem to have 
gone only part way through grammar 
school. One man was educated at Hampton 
and another says he spent a year and a 
half at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Thus far the deserters studied have been 
men who have recently left a country where 
their race established itself countless genera- 
tions ago and gradually evolved a distinct 
and characteristic civilization. We may 
think at first of Sicilian laborers or Galician 
peasants as low and ignorant, but on further 
inquiry we learn that their races have con- 
tributed substantially to the sum of human 
achievement. When we approach the 
Negroes, however, we find a race that has 
done little of itself at home but that has 
already made a distinguished success in 
adapting itself to the needs of others in a 
strange land. 


African Background 


Life in Africa along the coasts where most 
of the slaves were captured is a comparative- 
ly easy matter if one is left alone. Edible 
plants grow readily, the simplest form of 
shelter is sufficient, and clothing is a: 
decoration rather than a necessity. Com- 
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panionship is sought for mutual defense 
and mutual enjoyment, not primarily for 
economic reasons. Women are pleasant to 
have about, at times, and moderately useful 
for agriculture, weaving, and cooking; but 
it is comparatively easy for the men to get 
on without them after the love-making pe- 
riod, and vice versa. Where there are no 
real homes, home-keepers and home-makers 
naturally are infrequent. 


We see the result of such a background in the fol- 
lowing story of a West Indian couple. When the first 
child was two years old, the man came to New York. 
His wife followed him but later returned, he promising 
to join her. He did not do so and she came back here 
again. They have not lived together since. After two 
unsuccessful attempts, she secured a court order for 
support. Two of the children have been cared for at 
different times by both grandmothers, At present all 
are with their mother. 

This woman has proved herself quite capable of 
securing justice in this country, but has never con- 
trived to win back her husband, as an Italian wife in 
her position would almost certainly have done. 


Slavery and Rural Life 


The influence of their owners later on 
somewhat raised the standards of these 
easy-going savages but it was hardly suffi- 
cient to effect great permanent improve- 
ment. If, as Kelly Miller states,'! “every 
well-ordered plantation was a school in 
which were taught the crude elements of 
civilization,” it was a school in which Man, 
not Nature, was head master, for the climate 
was generally such that the Negro could 
continue his former habits with such super- 
ficial changes as were necessary to propitiate 
the white rulers of his destiny. Further- 
more, the new standards imposed were 
affected by individual caprice and change of 
ownership. It is no wonder that the present 
day negro in rural districts, brought up 
without the plantation discipline of his 
grandfather, seeing less and less of white 
men as the latter are drawn to the cities, and 
finding few and meager opportunities for 
education in his own neighborhood, often 
slips back into primitive ways. 


Adaptation to Urban Conditions 
At last the Negroes have been caught in 
the maelstrom of modern life. The indus- 


trial centers, desperate for men, called 
'Race Adjustment. 


them, and they flocked to fill the empty 
places. Their women-folk came too and as 
easily found employment, the racial love of 
personal adornment leading the more ambi- 
tious spirits to learn hairdressing, mani- 
curing, and fine dressmaking, while natural 
adaptability disposed the majority toward 
domestic service. But here in a great 
northern city everything was strange: the 
cold winters chilled them, the crowded 
streets bewildered them, the attitude of 
their fellow-citizens dismayed them—for 
they were no longer a humble but cheerful 
majority with a definite place in the scheme 
of things; they were now a lonely minority, 
whose inalienable rights everyone admitted 
in theory but opposed in practice. They 
have accepted their isolation, and under 
curiously different conditions their old 
life goes on. In their own special district 
nearly every woman carries a big bag of 
some sort—filled with what delectable pro- 
vision for future feasts, or how obtained, 
let us not inquire! The mulatto girls are 
gowned in soft, dark tones that blend ex- 
quisitely with their complexions, bright- 
ened by one touch of vivid color like a 
gaudy bird darting through the sunless 
jungles where their foremothers were wooed. 
On summer evenings a “colored” tenement 
is gay with tinklings from banjo, mandolin, 
and guitar and plaintive with the yearning 
songs of its people as any slave quarter in 
plantation days. Still the Negro dances 
can inspire Vachel Lindsay to dream of 
heathen orgies. And still the dark-faced 
preacher pours forth floods of golden elo- 
quence forever impossible to his more 
learned but less fluent brother of the con- 
quering race. 


Attitude Toward Wives and Children 


Among the African Negroes we find the 
probable primitive ancestor of marriage by 
bargaining, i. e., marriage by outright pur- 
chase. A native who desires a certain girl 
offers her father some live cattle or perhaps 
a rhinoceros he has just killed. If the father 
accepts, the girl is the suitor’s without 
more ado. In some tribes a girl is allowed 
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to waylay in the forest a man who has 
found favor in her eyes and intimate that 
such is the case. The men spend very little 
time in the huts of the women, leading a 
primitive club life of their own. Herbert 
Ward writes of the Lower Congo tribes: 

Upon the first signs of pregnancy, women retire toa 
special part of the village, which is kept apart from the 
male section of the population. . . . During the 
enforced absence of the woman under these circum- 
stances, the husband takes advantage of the law which 
permits him a plurality of wives, and his first wife is 
immediately superseded by a second. 


An African wife, according to Livingstone, 
considers herself equally free to enter into 
a new relationship when the circumstances 
are favorable. Thus men returning from 
long journeys will find their wives living 
with other members of the tribe and accept 
the fact with perfect equanimity so long as 
their dusky mates return to them, bringing 
all children born during the interval of 
absence! 

It may seem incredible that any trace of 
such customs should survive in present day 
America, but before I learned of them I 
sought in vain for light on some of the con- 
jugal habits of colored clients. Why did the 
women travel hundreds of miles at great 
expense to join their mothers when a baby 
was expected? How could they inquire so 
naively what business of anyone’s it was if 
they chose to change husbands without legal 
preliminaries? Was the uncertain element 
in slave life sufficient to account for the re- 
peated shifting of children from one house- 
hold to another in such a casual way? And 
what was the explanation of the astonishing 
attitude of colored deserters who, while 
refusing to live at home or support the 
household, nevertheless kept a sort of super- 
visory interest in it and made friendly 
visits to their wives at regular intervals? 
It is almost impossible to decide in many 
cases whether the family split should be 
treated as a desertion, as a voluntary 
separation, or as a temporary absence of 
husband or wife. With no suggestions ex- 
cept the obvious one that the encourage- 
ment of good home-making and continued 
care of children is the oldest cure for in- 
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difference to home life, two characteristic 
examples of Negro family instability are 
here presented. 


During nearly half of their married life a native 
Negro couple lived apart, for when one chose to be in 
New York, the other seemed impelled to make a pro- 
longed stay in the south. At length Jones began livin 
apart from his wife in this city, though he still visited 
her frequently. The day after his departure he 
suffered a slight injury which affected him more than 
the physical results warranted, for he was neuras- 
thenic. He said his wife had pursued, attacked and 
disgraced him and he believed she had brought some 
evil influence to bear on his health. She suspected 
him of constant immorality, growing violently jealous 
when she saw him in a public place with another 
woman, and said she had contracted a disease from 
him. Efforts by court and visitor toward reconcilia- 
tion and support were futile. Jones was last said 
to be working, residence unknown; Mrs. Jones had a 
warrant out for his arrest. A man was calling on her 
who seemed on terms of great intimacy. 


A colored girl from the south who was living as the 
common law wife of a railway porter became attached 
to Brown, a northern Negro. She gave the porter to 
understand that the child subsequently claimed by 
her lover was his. Later she left her common law 
husband and married legally her second choice. At 
present, after several estrangements, separations and 
reconciliations, Brown is regularly employed and his 
wife and children are living with him in a furnished 
room. 





Madison Grant in laying down his new 
principle of historical interpretation! says: 
“Race lies at the base of all the manifesta- 
tions of modern society, just as it has done 
throughout the unrecorded eons of the past, 
and the laws of nature operate with the 
same relentless and unchanging force in 
human affairs as in the phenomena of 
inanimate matter.” Modern science has 
only begun to discover and formulate these 
laws of racial psychology that influence so 
profoundly the thought and living of those 
who come to the social worker for help in 
trouble. The generalizations in this study 
have been drawn partly from the most 
suggestive books I could find, partly from 
the fund of practical observations common 
to all of us living in a community of many 
races, and partly from the records them- 
selves, in which certain human characteris- 
tics appear so strongly and persistently in 
certain racial groups that, without any 
previous knowledge in that respect, one is 
forced to recognize them as characteristics 
due to something other than individual 

'The Passing of the Great Race, p. xxi. 
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idiosyncrasy or even environmental pressure. 
Some of the statements made may have 
sounded arbitrary but they were written in 
anything but a dogmatic spirit. These 
Italians and Slavs, these Irish and Negroes 
bring us their problems from day to day, 
and somehow we must learn to distinguish 
between what they do from passing whims 
or individual quirks of character and what 
they do because their forefathers have done 
so for countless generations. If anything 
in these reflections on the racial way of a 
man with his deserted family leads any case 
worker to study racial differences at first 
hand among her own clients and to try out 


methods of treatment adapted to such differ- 
ences, they will have served their purpose. 

I think it is not the people whom we send 
to the wrong clinics or those whose material 
needs we estimate inaccurately but the peo- 
ple who cannot make us understand— 
whether they be inarticulate or unintelligibly 
voluble—who are our greatest casualties. 
I am sure many of the clients whose histories 
I have studied would feel less bitter about 
their own domestic misfortunes if they knew 
they had helped us to do better for others. 
Such a belief, after all, is our only self- 
satisfying justification in analyzing their 
tragedies. 





THE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S 
PARTY FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CONNECTICUT SOCIAL WORKERS! 


JOHN B. DAWSON 
General Secretary, Organized Charities Association, New Haven 


Party was brought to the attention 
of family social workers by a resolu- 
tion introduced at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work at Providence in June, 
1922. 
The following is the resolution: 


Te: program of the National Woman’s 


Resolved, that the American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work is opposed to the so-called 
Blanket Equality Bills sponsored by the National 
Woman’s Party for the reasons that they attempt to 
deal in a sweeping and general way with legal inequali- 
ties between the sexes instead of correcting them state 
by state and item by item according to the individual 
situation; that their passage would throw back into 
litigation rights and privileges secured by women in 
industry and would render insecure the legal and 
economic bases of marriage and the family; that 
fundamental differences do exist between men and 
women to which the law cannot shut its eyes. 

Nevertheless, we recognize the fact that there are 
inequalities involving injustices to women in the laws 
of most states. We believe that these should be ad- 
justed state by state and instance by instance through 
appropriate legislation, and that family social workers 
should contribute their experience so far as possible 
to these adjustments. 


In view of the fact that 1923 will be a 
legislative year in the state of Connecticut, 
it is interesting to know that the National 
Woman’s Party has had aworker engagedona 


‘Prepared at the direction of the Conference of 
Family Social Work Executives in Connecticut. 


survey of the laws of Connecticut as they af- 
fect the position of women in the community. 

The Woman’s Party was founded in 1912 
and from that date to the passage of the 
Amendment in 1920 was chiefly concerned 
with the winning of the suffrage for women. 
In 1921 it underwent a reorganization on a 
permanent basis, its avowed purpose being 
“to remove the remaining forms of dis- 
crimination against women,” its immediate 
object being “‘the removal of the discrimina- 
tions under the laws.” 

There are obviously two avenues of 
approach to this question, and along each 
avenue of approach there are two ways of 
dealing with the situation. One might 
conceivably turn either to state or to federal 
legislation, and whether dealing with one 
or the other one might urge either a so- 
called Blanket Equality measure or on the 
other hand attempt to deal with each 
specific disability in a specific way. Miss 
Alice Paul, vice-president of the National 
Woman’s Party, defines a Blanket Equality 
Bill as one designed to remove all the dis- 
abilities of women at one time. It is obvious 
that with this definition a bill drawn up 
according to either of the above methods 
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might be termed a blanket equality bill. 
The definition might cover the Massachu- 
setts Bill with its 56 sections or the Wiscon- 
sin Act (passed June 21, 1921) where the 
purpose of the Act is contained in less than 
six lines. For the purpose of this statement 
the term blanket equality bill is taken io 
apply only to legislation of the type similar 
in expression to the Wisconsin Act, where 
the wording of Section 1 is— 


Women shall have the same rights and privileges 
under the law as men in the exercise of suffrage, freedom 
of contract, choice of residence for voting purpose, 
jury service, holding office, holding and conveying 
property, care and custody of children and in all other 


respects. 

Now this distinction in method just noted 
is important, for it is here that our quarrel 
lies if we may be said to have any quarrel 
with the National Woman’s Party. The 
writer, for one, sees no objection whatever, 
in fact very much the reverse, to a careful 
study of existing disabilities under the law 
as a preliminary to new legislation in which 
the several disabilities will be dealt with 
instance by instance. One may not always 
agree with the suggested changes, but at 
least they are dealt with in a way which 
makes intelligent discussion and action 
possible. This is the method which has 
been adopted by the National Woman’s 
Party in Massachusetts and Virginia and 
which is being adopted in Connecticut. 
The interesting thing about the situation 
is, however, that these analytical methods 
seem to have been resorted to only when 
it was obvious that the Blanket Equality 
measures would fail. (In Massachusetts, 
for example, a Blanket Equality Bill has 
been said to be unconstitutional.) Two 
facts substantiate this argument: The first 
is that in the state which has proved itself 
to be the pioneer in the attempt to equalize 
the rights and privileges of women, viz., 
Wisconsin, where a Blanket Equality Bill 
was constitutional, a Blanket Equality 
Bill was passed (June 21, 1921). The second 
is that in the fall of 1921 the Woman’s Party 
was at least seriously considering a resolu- 
tion to submit an Equal Rights Amendment 
to the United States Constitution. 
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A word or two should be said regarding 
this second fact as there may be some 
question concerning it. In a letter to Miss 
Paul of July 26 the writer asked, “Is the 
National Woman’s Party advocating a 
Federal Amendment?” In her reply of 
July 27 Miss Paul states, ““We have not 
formed an opinion as yet concerning the 
advisability of introducing a federal amend- 
ment, and cannot form an opinion on this 
subject until we have completed our study 
of the discriminations against women in 
each of the states. When this investigation 
is completed we hope to be in a position to 
judge as to whether federal amendment or 
state action is the better way to proceed.” 
It is apparent, however, that state action 
is not awaiting the results of such an in- 
vestigation but is being pressed in every 
possible instance. Moreover, in a more 
recent letter received from Miss Paul 
(November 1) the following appears: “Sev- 
eral hundred drafts (of a proposed federal 
amendment) have been drawn for us but 

. the one which seems to us best, 
in case it should ever seem wise to introduce 
an amendment, reads as follows: ‘No dis- 
tinction between the rights of the sexes 
shall exist within the United States or any 
place subject to its jurisdiction.’ ” 

It is against the wording such as is con- 
tained in this amendment and in the Wis- 
consin Blanket Equality Bill that social 
workers are opposed. The fear is of course 
that such legislation will sweep away the 
safeguards in the way of restricted hours of 
labor, restricted occupations, limitation of 
night work, minimum wage scales, and so 
forth, which have been won for women 
workers in industry. It is true that the 
Wisconsin law contains a clause to the effect 
that the law must not be construed “to 
deny to females the special protection and 
privileges which they now enjoy for the 
general welfare” and the National Woman’s 
Party has assembled testimony from judges, 
senators, congressmen and others to its 
favorable character. Two criticisms still 
remain, however: (1) that the clause only 
affects present protection and privileges 
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and in no way touches such still to be 
desired; and (2) more serious, a law which is 
written in such general terms, without 
regard to particular cases and practice, 
leaves everyone in doubt as to its strict 
interpretation so that while the courts are 
charged with the interpretation of the law 
no one knows whether their interpretation 
will be favorable or unfavorable, liberal or 
reactionary, discriminating or dogmatic. 

It is obviously important to understand 
exactly what the attitude of the National 
Woman’s Party is on the question of safe- 
guards to women in industry. In a news- 
paper interview of July 11 Miss Paul is 
quoted as saying, “We are not opposed to 
eight hour laws and minimum wage laws, 
or to the prohibition of night work where 
industrial conditions are bad. We simply 
demand that these laws be applied to men 
and women alike. If humanitarians are 
able to prove that long hours are injurious 
to women, they can prove by the same facts 
that long hours are injurious to women and 
men. We ask that protective legislation 
be made to apply to everyone alike so that 
industrial conditions may be definitely 
improved.” Accordingly the writer ad- 
dressed the following question to Miss Paul: 
“Am I to take it from this that you 
recognize no reason, physiological or other- 
wise, for differentiating between the measure 
of labor to be expected from men and from 
women in industrial conditions as they are 
today and as they are likely to be for 
another generation or two?” Miss Paul’s 
reply was: “I see no reason fer any such 
differentiation. There is no such differen- 
tiation with regard to the unpaid labor of 
women in the home or on the farm. I do not 
see why when we come to the paid labor of 
women there should be special regulations 
on a sex basis. I believe in protective labor 
laws, but believe that they should extend 
to the whole industry and not merely to one 
sex in the industry.” More recently at a 
Conference in Washington (reported in the 
New York Times, November 13) the Nation- 
al Woman’s Party has come out flatly and 
unequivocally against any special protection 


of women in industry, a fact, by the way, 
which seems to raise the question of their 
sincerity in appending the so-called protec- 
tive clause to blanket bills which they have 
introduced in several states. 

Now the National Woman’s Party is not 
alone in this point of view regarding legis- 
lation for women in industry. Such a noted 
sociologist as, for example, Mrs. Sidney 
Webb expounds it very fully and ably in 
her Minority Report of the British War 
Cabinet Committee’s Report on Women in 
Industry, 1919. Take just one illustration 
of her argument, the case of the employer 
who hires a number of women at a low wage 
scale. Is a minimum wage for women by 
such a fact made necessary? No, because 
if the productive efficiency of these workers 
is equivalent to that of men they should 
be remunerated on the same basis, and 
their interest in the establishment of a 
minimum is no more and no less than the 
interest of men would be; while, on the other 
hand, if their productive efficiency is less 
the effect of their employment on the aggre- 
gate production is harmful to the com- 
munity and their labor should be replaced 
by that of men. 

To a social worker there are two serious 
flaws in this argument. The first is that it 
entirely overlooks all physiological differ- 
ences between the sexes. Men, however, 
are still men and women, women. It has 
never been proven that men and women as 
a group are equally resistant to physical 
strain. The contrary has been proven many 
times. Neither has it been questioned that 
in child bearing the one sex, unlike the 
other, passes through a period when it is 
to the interest of public welfare that a 
special measure of protection be afforded. 
The second flaw is that, while we may agree 
that all workers have a common interest 
in the establishment of ideal and perfect 
industrial conditions, all our experience 
teaches us that such conditions are not 
going to be accomplished in a moment by 
legislative fiat. We may hope the millennium 
will come but none of us expects to see it. 
Improvements in industry have come only 
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after much tribulation, with a definite gain 
now here now there. This slow method of 
growth is not likely to alter while human 
nature remains the same; and by striving 
for a measure that will abolish protective 
legislation by removing all civil or legal 
inequalities it is much more likely, in 
the industrial field at least, that certain 
advantages to the status of women in 
industry will be lost than that industry 
as a whole will advance to a_ higher 
plane of well being than characterizes it 
at present. Herein lies the chief danger 


of the so-called Blanket Equality Bills, 

To sum up: To the extent to which the 
program of the National. Woman’s Party is 
based on a discriminating treatment of 
specific disabilities, it merits our active 
co-operation and support. To the extent, 
however, to which it proceeds on the prin- 
ciple of the Blanket Equality Bill as defined 
in this statement, it must be rejected, 
inasmuch as it proceeds on the entirely 
erroneous assumption that to make all 
people equal it is only necessary to treat 
all people alike. 





MR. CHAIRMAN~—! 


J. B. BUELL 
Organization Secretary, American Association of Social Workers 


T SO happens that I made my entrance 

into social work by way of the Y. M. 

C. A. An old friend, himself a Y. 
secretary of long standing, commented on 
my purpose with a sigh, “Well, you are 
embarking upon a life of conferences.” 
An experience mainly in other fields of social 
work has not proved his prophecy false. 
Committees, conferences, boards, commis- 
sions, congresses occupy an unconscionable 
amount of the average social worker’s 
time. One often wonders where all the 
ink to print our formidable letterheads comes 
from; and whether it is because names 
are of so little value that they are loaned 
upon the slightest provocation to whatever 
agency, social or otherwise, is willing to 
broadcast them over the land. 

Yet the committee and conference pro- 
cedure has come to stay, not only in social 
work but in every situation where the co- 
operation of individuals is essential. We 
have only recently become impressed with 
its importance in the field of industrial re- 
lations and international politics. Upon 
our ability in committee, more often than 
we realize, depends the value of the mark, 
the fate of Yap, whether Greenwich re- 
mains a commuter’s paradise or quite the 
reverse. 

Yet with persistent blindness we bring 


together committees with ill-defined ob- 
jectives, ill-chosen personnel, with neither 
leadership nor routine outline of procedure— 
and naturally they go dead. One of the 
things which we as social workers badly 
need is an analysis and classification of 
committee experience which will set us 
right on some of the fundamental principles 
of good committee method. 

Pick up any directory of social agencies, 
scan the letterheads in one morning’s mail, 
count the committees or sub-committees of 
which you have a personal knowledge. 
They will seem to defy classification. Is 
there anything whatever in common be- 
tween such a group of dignitaries as lend 
their names to the advisory committee of 
the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, for instance, and that shirt-sleeved, 
smoke-beclouded group who are reported to 
have presented us with the highest official 
of our land? 

Yet in every committee which actually 
functions there is the fundamental essence 
of group activity. And it is in that group 
activity that the basis of similarity is found. 
There is always a purpose requiring group 
rather than individual action for its accom- 
plishment. Always on the committee there 
are individuals with a variety of ideas and 
an equal variety of personalities. Between 
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these personalities and ideas there is action 
and reaction, clash and discussion, which in 
turn is an educational process—modifying 
individual opinions, creating new ideas by 
the addition of this, the subtraction of that, 
the combination of various ingredients. And 
to most committees is given also the respon- 
sibility of agreement, of an action of some 
sort. 

We can get nowhere unless we clearly 
understand the elements in this process. 
I know one committee whose sole purpose is 
to give an idle board member a feeling of re- 
sponsible chairmanship, of another com- 
mittee whose purpose is to give the most ex- 
pert kind of criticism on a technical piece of 
work that a staff member is carrying for- 
ward, of another where collective thinking 
in an abstract theoretical field is the ob- 
jective. Each one of the three purposes has 
influenced the selection of the committee’s 
personnel, its chairman, the place, atmos- 
phere, and frequency of its meetings, the 
quality and technique of its leadership. 
From that interaction of ideas, again, 
which makes the committee what it is, 
the moral is obvious. ‘The dividing line 
between ideas and personalities which will 
clash and disintegrate the committee entirely 
and those which border so on identity as to 
make little contribution must be nicely and 
carefully drawn. 

But without leadership and method much 
may happen and little result. Here is that 
Sargossa Sea from which the dead hulks of so 
many committees never drift. For a group 
of people to say “Go to, now, let us solve 
this problem” has never been enough unless 
some force, some individual gives a sufh- 
ciently intelligent direction to avoid the 
snares on every side. 

Somewhere between the chairman and 
secretary the responsibility for that leader- 
ship should lie. Theoretically it lies with 
the chairman, who should have that general- 
izing type of mind which out of a seemingly 
chaotic discussion will pick essential things, 
put them together in a new or constructive 
idea and bring his committee back to focus 
on it. It is he who should have quickness of 


wit, interpretative insight and a never 
ending ability to be on his toes to catch out 
of the air whatever of ideas or inspiration 
there may be in it. The theoretical task of 
the secretary is the more mechanical one of 
taking notes, sending out notices, arranging 
meetings and the like. This division is 
moreover the ideal one, for the position of 
the chairman is strategic. But actually on 
many, if not most, committees it is on the 
secretary’s shoulders that the major task 
falls, especially if he is the secretary of the 
organization which has organized the com- 
mittee. 

Is there then a rudimentary technique 
developing by which this leadership can 
steer a committee through the highways 
and byways of verbosity, conflict, and mis- 
information, with their attractive sign posts 
on every hand? We think there is, and for 
whoever may be involved in the launching 
of a committee plan we suggest the follow- 
ing for consideration: 

The number which will work together: Too 
many make the committee a mob, too few 
adds little to what one might do alone. 
Not more than nine, if all attend; not less 
than four, some will say. Probably within 
that range, under most circumstances, the 
desirable number lies. 

The basis for the selection of the group: 
The members must have information of the 
kind desired, some similarity of background 
and interest, and elasticity of intellect. 
Previous committee experience is more of 
an asset than one might suppose, while 
practical acquaintance with the matter in 
hand is the best kind of fuel for the fire— 
provided, of course, there goes with it the 
additional ability to feed that experience 
into the committee’s discussion. There 
should be this additional warning. On many 
committees, representation of geographical 
districts, of fields of work, of race, of relig- 
ion, of a particular kind of information is 
essential. But too often in picking a repre- 
sentative one forgets the person and his 
personal relationship to the other members 
of the committee. Indeed, to be an out- 
standing representative at all is under 
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suspicion as being an inherent handicap for 
good committee work, implying as it often 
does assumption of authority, perhaps a 
measure of dogmatism and, in addition, 
lack of time for real committee work. 

The meeting place: Not merely its con- 
venience for the majority of the group— 
which obviously is important—but its 
atmosphere must be considered. Noise, 
confusion, stiff-backed chairs, somberness 
of any kind do not make for good committee 
meetings. A table helps and so do pencils 
and scratch paper, if for nothing else than 
to give vent to the latent artistry that 
there seems to be in all of us. One could 
debate at length about meeting at luncheon. 
Food, coffee, and tobacco certainly make 
for increased attendance and informality. 
Yet the food may easily prove more interest- 
ing than the discussion, and with its mental 
after-effects we are all familiar. My own 
conclusion is that two can do very well at 
luncheon, three almost as well, four perhaps, 
and more if the matter in hand is rather 
obvious and requires decision rather than 
thought. But if more than four are to en- 
deavor to think through a problem at all 
difficult, they had better gather elsewhere 
than around a lunch table. 

This matter of creating the proper sort of 
atmosphere, feeling, esprit de corps, what- 
ever one may call it, in the committee is 
second to none. Informality is part of it. 
The too arbitrary following of Roberts’ 
Rules of Order may redound to the credit 
of the chairman yet stultify the intellec- 
tual process of the committee. Someone 
has said that the most satisfactory com- 
mittee is one where the individual members 
entirely forget that they are at a committee 
meeting and feel simply that they are having 
a mighty good discussion with Tom and 
John and Frank. 

Somewhere also there must be available 
for all emergencies a sense of humor. To 
turn crises into a laugh, to catch the wander- 
ing attention of slumbering members, to 
prick some well-launched bubble which 
shows a tendency to rise with more than 


its own weight—there is nothing better. 
than a bit of humor and a wholesome 
chuckle. 

Freedom of discussion and honesty of ex- 
pression are another part of it. What one 
thinks is the important thing—not what one 
thinks someone else will think about it. 
Meetings must be planned—but never 
staged. Not to put something over but to 
create out of the honest contribution of its 
members should be the objective of its 
leadership. A sense of responsibility, a feel- 
ing that in the committee there is actual 
power will go far in developing the com- 
mittee’s esprit de corps. Deadly indeed is 
the sense of futility when recommendations 
lie idle, when reports are “approved and 
ordered filed.” 

Important also are the purely mechani- 
cal details of the committee organization, 
obvious though they may seem. Not only 
must minutes be kept, but copies should al- 
ways be sent to all members, both for cor- 
rection and for the psychological reminder 
that here is a going and official concern of 
which the committee member is an organic 
part. Notices regarding meetings should be 
sent out a week in advance if possible, and a 
telephone call a day or two before to ensure 
attendance is seldom wasted. When defi- 
nite responsibility is delegated to some in- 
dividual member, a note or a memorandum 
regarding it is a safeguard against forgetful- 
ness. 

The committee is becoming an essential 
tool of democracy. Just as any other tool, it 
requires intelligent use and a skill which is 
born of training and experience. And just 
as with democracy, it has its virtues and its 
imperfections. The psychologists are tell- 
ing us that there is no such thing as group 
thinking and, perhaps, as an abstraction 
there is not. But given a problem to discuss, 
a decision to make, from four to nine indi- 
viduals selected for the quality of their con- 
tribution, and able leadership,—out of their 
deliberations will come a collective intelli- 
gence, a wisdom of decision or solution such 
as no single one could possibly have made. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHOOL Recorps—A Report: Mary S. Marot. 
Bureau of Educational Experiments, New York, 
1922. 60 pp. 

Coming from the field of education is a new publica- 
tion of unusual value to case workers, a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Educational Experiments, New York. A 
consistent interest of the Bureau since its foundation 
has been record keeping in schools and Bulletin XII, 
School Records—an Experiment, by Mary Marot, is a 
report of the result of three years’ research on record 
keeping experiments made chiefly in the City and 
Country School and the Nursery School in New York 
City. 

The purpose of school records as defined by this 
experiment is particularly enlightening for case workers. 
The purpose of a record is to “report the essential 
related facts of functioning—the interaction of environ- 
ment and children.” ‘Records must provide informa- 
tion for making changes in school procedure”; they 
must “report the success or failure of the environment 
to fit the children” as well as the child’s success or 
failure. Environment is defined for teaching purposes 
as “those parts of a child’s surroundings which may 
provide experience for him including the material 
setup, the children, the teacher, the school, the city 
streets and the interrelationships of all of these.” The 
main concern of the teacher’s record is to be with what 
she herself can observe of the child’s behavior and what 
she can control. “Her record must be critical of the 
school environment, including herself, before it is 
critical of the child; and it should be critical of the 
child only for the purpose of finding out what she can 
do in the situation.” ‘The record should include as 
careful a description of her own share in the child’s 
response as of the response itself. Illustrations of 
notes full of keen descriptions of children’s responses 
rendered of little value by the omission of the significant 
part played by the teacher in securing those responses 
and good illustrations of valuable notes recording both 
the teacher’s part and the response accompany the text. 

Obviously there is much in common between case 
work and teaching such as this which concerns itself 
with the growth processes of its children. Recording, 
however, has followed a different line of development 
in the two fields. In case records, the emphasis is 
placed on the recording of observed facts of behavior 
and changes in behavior. This includes any factors 
in the environment by which changes are accomplished 
but excludes the stimuli set up by the worker herself 
directly. The teacher in the experiments studied takes 
pains to record what she said and did as part of her 
method of changing a child’s responses; for instance, 
getting a child over a fear of going down a slide. The 
social worker would feel it sufficient to record of a man 
who had resisted work for weeks and who finally took 
a job as a result of her efforts: “No. 1 took job at 
Archers.”” Would not the method by which the worker 


accomplished this result be as enlightening to other 
case workers as the method by which Johnny’s teacher 
got him to try the slide would be to other teachers? 

Interesting also to case workers, though of less 
immediate application, is the preference given to the 
group record of the class work over the individual 
record. ‘Notes of the activity of the group as a whole 
are necessary for an understanding of an individual’s 
reaction to the school environment. . . . We do not 
become informed about a child when we study him 
alone. We may record what he is doing when alone 
and how he does it, but we do not know him. We may 
catch some of his characteristics, but we can know his 
possibilities only when we see him working with his 
kind with whom he must live.” An illustration must 
be quoted in full to show how the individual child 
stands out against the background of the group in this 
type of record and also how clearly method as well as 
response is described. 

“Summary for October.—Four-year-old children. 
There is a good deal of difference in the children’s ability 
in handling their clothing, which ties up with their 
general facility in using their hands. All can take off 
their own hats and coats, but some are much slower 
than others. Marie still retains her pride in the speed 
with which she accomplishes the operations, and her 
triumphant ‘I beat you’ has hurried up the slow ones 
and added interest to the whole proceeding. There 
has been a special problem with one little boy who 
really seemed to suffer from a complex in regard to 
clothes. This was manifested by extreme sulkiness 
and negativism. His usual behavior was to get into a 
corner and pretend to be a turtle or lion, instead of 
going to work as the other children did. A new method 
of treatment was decided on, i. e., not to mention 
clothes at all until he had become interested in an oc- 
cupation... .(other details and child’s responses). 
Since then there has been no difficulty at all. I am 
careful not to ask him directly to take off his things, 
but usually he does so when the other children do.” 

Many other illustrations of interesting record keeping 
are to be found not only in this report but in the report 
of the Nursery School Experiment published as Bulletin 
XI by the Bureau and in some of the detailed reports 
of several class teachers in the City and Country 
School. The respect for significant concrete detail 
and for scientific method which permeates all these 
studies will prove a stimulus to the writer of case 
records. Vircinia P. Rosinson 


UCCESSFUL Famity Lire on tHe Moperate 
Income: Mary Hinman Abel. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 1921. 247 pp. 

Every ideal must have a human basis and every 
human basis an ideal fulfilment. This pregnant re- 
flection of Santayana on life may be applied as a touch- 
stone to literature. If on the one hand the idealist 
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soars to vague, sentimental heights or on the other 
the materialist is so occupied with the earth that he 
cannot raise his eyes to the blue sky, in either case the 
truth is not in them. In Mrs. Abel we find happily 
neither of these extremes but a sturdy advocate of the 
Greek middle way, an advocate of the inseparable 
connection between a human basis and its ideal fulfil- 
ment. She is not one of those who whisper with the 
tongues of angels of the sanctity of the home; neither is 
she concerned so exclusively with the financial problem 
of this moderate income family that she ever forgets 
those imponderables which make a house a home. 

Not the least of the book’s virtues is its simple 
clarity of arrangement. After a brief introduction con- 
cerning the characteristics of the moderate income 
family the author gives the place of first importance to 
the “higher values” in family life. The next few 
chapters deal with financial partnership and back- 
ground. Five succeeding chapters are devoted to the 
significant part which the housewife and mother as- 
sumes; in one chapter is developed very thoughtfully 
the problem of whether a woman in a modern 
family shall work in or outside her home. The author 
reaches the same conclusion as does the author of 
This Freedom though in the main for different reasons. 
If one follows Mrs. Abel through one also must concur 
in her compelling conclusion that the average woman 
in this moderate income group can both give to and get 
more from life by home work than by outside work. 
Then is set forth the present function of the community 
in assisting the family and suggestions for its more 
adequate functioning. The last great division consists 
of five chapters illuminating the whole question of the 
budget and revealing its inevitability for this family 
group; and the book ends with a comforting glimpse 
ahead. 

One is continually delighted by the wide range of 
information on her theme which Mrs. Abel possesses— 
information which must have been carefully gathered 
through a long period of time and which, sifted and 
culled and ordered, has gradually gone through the 
transmuting process of changing from information into 
wisdom. This information takes shape often in il- 
lustrative material—an excellence in which the book 
abounds. Chapter XVII, Seven Family Histories, is 
perhaps the most outstanding example. Here are given 
in addition to actual individual budgets the human 
personalities and relations, thus eliminating for the 
lay reader, as the author suggests, that “certain 
dreariness and unreality which seem to hang about the 
expense account or budget which consists of figures 
only.” Concerning the need for planning to save time 
in housework, the mother’s contribution in relation 
to her children, spending the advancement fund, the 
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importance of frankness in regard to allowances—in 
fact on almost every page—is found a pertinent exam- 
ple of the matter discussed. This of course adds vivid- 
ness and point. 

Other qualities the reviewer would like space to 
discuss are Mrs. Abel’s eloquence, her apt epigrams, 
the thought-provoking questions at the end of each 
chapter—but these must be left for the reader’s own 
enjoyment in a volume which is emphatically one to be 
chewed and digested. Dorotny L. Extunp 





HE American Association of Social Workers early 

recognized the need for job analysis and their 

recently published leaflet on Training for Voca- 
tional Guidance is suggestive of future study along 
these lines. The report (only 4 pages) is worth reading 
not only for its real contribution to an understanding 
of the task of the visiting teacher and allied fields but 
as offering a possible method of analyzing other tasks 
which social workers are undertaking. We may confess 
to feeling somewhat appalled to find that vocational 
guidance—a fairly new field in social work—already 
boasts such a list of specialties as school census, at- 
tendance work, medical examination, employment 
certification, psychological testing, scholarship work, 
visiting teaching, occupational research, occupational 
class work, vocational counseling, placement and 
follow-up work. 

We wonder—although the matter is of slight im- 
portance—why case work has fallen into such disrepute 
that the clumsy phrase “meeting and solving the 
problems of individuals” is used throughout as a 
substitute. 

The report is a worth while bit of pioneer work and 
conscientiously represents the thinking of a carefully 
chosen committee which had at least one member from 
each of the related activities. Such a clear cut defini- 
tion of the attributes of each phase of the work should 
obviate overlapping and make for more efficient work. 
Other fields of social work might well proceed to a 
similar study. 





HE Cuurcu anp Lanpiess Men: L. G. Wilson 

and others. University of North Carolina Exten- 

sion Bulletin, Vol. I, No. II. Chapel Hill, N. C. 

This forceful exposition of the problem of the rural 

church in North Carolina suggests not only reasons 

but remedies for existing conditions. The remedies at 

least would be applicable in many other places where 

similar conditions exist. A plea that ministers inform 

themselves more thoroughly on economic and social 

conditions and problems as one method of bettering 
them might well be taken to heart by all of us. 

, M. E. Rica 
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